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Cheering 
News! 


During December and Janu- 
ary we shall retail a few 
brand-new 


Euryscope 
Lenses 


of series II, HI, IV, V and VI, 


At Wholesale Prices 1] a 


| Write for particulars to the 
importers and agents — 


BENJ. FRENCH 
& COMPANY 


319 Washington St. 
nso opp. the Old South 
Boston, Mass. 
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Developing, Printing and Enlarging. 
‘¢ GRAVURA ”’ New Brand of 


Paget Prize Lantern Plates 
for Lantern Slides 


by simple development only, they give a great variety of colors, ranging 
from Blue-Black, through Browns and Sepias, to brilliant Red Chalk. 
All operations may be carried out in ordinary gas-lighted room. 


Che lightest tripod in the world, weight 15 ozs., length when 


extended 4 feet; closed 14 inches. 


Cumiere’s Persulphate Ammonia for Reducing. 


Telephone, 1117 John. 


Send for catalogue. P. E. 


WM. C. CULLEN, 
Sole Agent for U. S. 


Established 1882. 


xi 


61 William St., New York. 
Branch: 640 Madison Ave. 
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IMOGEN. 


Actien-Gesellschait fiir Anilin-Fabrikation, Berlin S.0. 
Photographic Department. 


Last prize: 


GOLD MEDAL, 
PARIS, 1900 


Highest awards 
at 23 
exhibitions. 


DIOGEN. EIKONOGEN. 


AGFA-Redueer. 


(Name protected. Patents applied for.) 

A reducer which is in the form of a permanent dry powder. 
pertectly efficient, and unequalled in simplicity. 

The dry powder keeps undefinitely, and is prepared for use 
by dissolving J part in 10 parts of water. 

The negative to be reduced must be previously soaked for 
a few minutes in water. 

The above solution is then poured over it and the dish 
rocked. 

The densest negative is sufficiently reduced in 5 minutes. 

The reduced negative must be washed as thouroughly as 
after fixing. 

Prices: 
¢ 0,80 per original bottle of 4 0z. with screw-lid and hollow 
glass-stopper serving for measuring, 

$s ] — per box of ten glass-tubes containing ten grammes each. 


AGFA-Intensifier. 


Name protected. Patented. 


AGFA-Intensifier is introduced to replace the ordinary mode 
of intensification with Mercury or Uranium and presents the 
following advantages: 

Intensification is absolutely complete in one manipulation 
without the troublesome secondary blackening with Ammonia, 
Cyanide of Silver or Soda Sulphite, necessary when the mercury 
process is employed, as the image, when intensified with Agfa, 
assumes the desired depth at once. 

AGFA-Intensifier gives no unstable reddish brown stain, which 
occurs with Uranium and which renders it difficult to judge when 
the necessary degree of intensification is arrived at, 

AGFA-Intensifier is a clear liquid of unlimited durability, 
which is simply diluted with ten parts of water to be ready for 
immediate use, 


Ideal intensifying process. 
4 oz 3 02, 16 oz, 
$—60 $1,— $ 1,75 


Sold by all dealers. — Pamphlets on developers, second enlarged 
edition, free on application. 
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VoL. VI. 


JANUARY, 


1gO1 No. 1 


GROUP OF SACRED SUBJECTS. 


American Photographs 


ALVIN 


HIS year, so say the British 


photographic magazines, will 
hereafter be known as the 


year of the American invasion, 
for at the London Salon held by the 


PHOTO ERA 


By F. Day. 


in London 


LANGDON COBURN 


Linked Ring Society at the Dudley 
Gallery, Piccadilly, seventy-three out 
of two hundred and thirty-nine of the 
prints, or nearly one-third of the en- 
tire exhibition, were of American ori- 
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gin. In the pictorial section of the 
Annual Exhibition of the Royal Pho- 
tographic Society in the “New Gal- 
lery,”’ Regent Street, the number was 
not so great in proportion as at the 
Dudley Gallery. It was, however, a 
reasonably large one, being forty-four 
out of three hundred and fifty, or 
nearly one-seventh. The final climax 
came in the announcement of an ex- 
hibition of nearly four hundred prints, 
more than at either of the annual ex- 
hibitions above mentioned, by the 
“New School of American Photog- 
raphy” at the rooms of the Royal 
Photographic Society, 66 Russell 
©. 

The last exhibition is due to the 
exertions and perseverance of one 
man, Mr. F. Holland Day, of Boston. 

More than a year ago Mr. Day de- 
termined with the co-operation of 
most of the leading workers to carry 
out a plan by which the British pub- 
lic could be brought into closer re- 
lations with American workers. 

To this end an informal circular 
was sent to some dozen or twenty 
people, requesting such additions to 
Mr. Day’s private collection of prints 


as the recipients saw fit to supply for 
this purpose. 

The response to this circular in- 
creased the number of prints in Mr. 
Day's hands to considerably over four 
hundred, from which total he supplied 
fifty-four of the seventy-three Ameri- 
can pieces at the Dudley Gallery, and 
formed by the addition of his own 
work the collection as shown at the 
Royal Photographic Society rooms. 

In the opening evening Mr. Day 
delivered an address in which he 
spoke of the advances now being 
made in pictorial photography on our 


side of the Atlantic and of the 
interest taken by Mr. Whistler 
and other artists of prominence 


in many of the pictures exhibited. 
He then went on to say that 
a photograph is just as much a 
work of art as an etching or an en- 
graving, providing the skill of the pro- 
ducer is equal. Then after discuss- 
ing at some length the individuality 
of prints by different photographic 
artists, he concluded his remarks amid 
general applause. 

The audience was the largest that 
has ever attended an opening evening 


LOVE IS COLD. By Hersert A. Hess. 
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in these rooms, and the attendance 
since has been greatlyin excess of that 
of any previous exhibition. Among 
the guests, the exhibition has been 
honored by the presence of the 
United States Ambassador, Joseph 
H. Choate, while other noted names 
may be seen in the visitor’s book. 

Taking the catalogue in order, a 
few words relative to each will prob- 
ably be of interest. 


C. YARNALL ABBOTT. 


is well represented by a collection especially 
strong in nude figure studies. His “Water 
Nymph” is one of the best. The figure has 
splendid motion and the water is well rendered. 
“The Study of a Head” and “The Dryad” 
have both also proved among the most popu- 
lar prints exhibited. 


MISS ALICE AUSTIN. 


Most of this lady’s work is of a professional 
character and very interesting as such. Miss 
Austin has studied with Mrs. Kasebier, of New 
York, whose training is very well brought out 
in “ Mistress Alice.” 


F. C. BAKER. 


Although we know that most of his work is 
manipulated, still the results are so pleasing 
that we can forgive and forget the means by 
which he obtains them. “In the Lake” is 
probably the most interesting of the three 
prints shown, The uplift of the great wave is 
given with a fidelity rarely excelled in a pho- 
tographic print. 


CHARLES I. BERG. 


In his “Madonna” the halo seems somewhat 
forced, although the quality in the drapery is 
good. Mr. Berg showed great talent in his 
selection of a model. 


MISS ZAIDA BEN-YUSUF. 


In her “Pomegranates,” known frequently 
through reproduction, the exact place where 
the drapery of the figure ends and the tapestry 
background begins might be almost anywhere. 
Still the beauty of the lines and the richness of 
the print are delightful. “A Piece of Faience” 
is,on the whole Miss Ben-Yusuf’s best piece. I 
believe it is the way in which the figure fills 
the space that renders it so charming. 


MRS. EMILY BIRCHALL. 

Hler landscapes are among the very smallest 
in size of any of the prints in the exhibition, 
but their delicacy of treatment reminds one of 
spring which they so cleverly portray. 

JOHN G. BULLOCK, 

“The Cliff” is without question Mr. Bullock’s 

best piece and shows strong Japanese feeling, 


both in perspective and decorative quality. It 
is the only landscape showing this influence. 
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MRS. ELISE PUMPELLY CABOT. 


Mrs. C. shows ten prints, all charming in 


composition, modeling and treatment. The 
“Portrait of Mrs. H. L.” and ““The New Ruler” 
are the general favorites; and are very justly 
so, the former approaching a masterpiece. 


ALLAN DREW COOK 
exhibits but one print,—a head of a young girl, 
full of subtlety and delicate modeling. 
MISS MARY DEVENS. 

The “Study of a Head,” shown also this year 
at Philadelphia, and reproduced in their cata- 
logue, is perhaps the most unconventional bit 
of portraiture produced for a longtime. “The 
Willows” and “Aunt Howe,” other “gums” of 
exceptionally fine quality, form a trio which, 
were she not otherwise represented, would place 
her work in the very front rank. The quality 
of Miss Devens’ ‘‘gum” work is so far above 
criticism, that for strength and vigor in treat- 
ment M. Demachy himself would find it diffi- 
cult to excel these three prints. 


MISS MARY F. DOE. 

“Helper,” a little girl wiping plates,is a 
characteristic bit of child life. The quality of 
the pile of plates in the background is well 
rendered. 

MISS SARAH J. EDDY 


shows a “Study of Ferns,” a fine bit of plant 

life in the open. It forms a very pleasant ad- 

dition to the too few flower pieces. “Gather- 

ing Kelp” has also proved a very popular print. 
FRANK EUGENE, 

This talented worker, as everyone knows, 
etches with a needle upon his negatives, and 
while all the results obtained may not by some 
be considered “pure photography,” they are by 
all acknowledged to be of great beauty and 


merit. ‘Adam and Eve” is by the most intel- 
ligent critics on this side considered one 
of the few fine nudes ever produced with 


of Sandikichi Hart- 
man, Esq.,” is surely one of the _ por- 
traits in the exhibition, and “The Ma- 
donna of the Vine” as full of graceful subtlety 
as a photographic print can possibly possess. 

To mention all the excellent things of Mr. 
Eugene’s group would be to catalogue it entire, 
but the “Velvet Gown” deserves especial men- 
tion as a rendering of texture. 


the camera. “Portrait 


ARTHUR A. GLEASON. 


“Portrait of Myself” is remarkably fine pic- 
torially, but as a likeness—well, Mr. Gleason 
never intended it to be that. His “Joiner,” is, 
too, a fine production and fills the space ad- 
mirably. In this picture he has succeeded in 
getting spirit, for one can readily see that the 
man is very intent upon his work. The almost 
cramped position in which the figure is, ren- 
ders with great faithfulness the effect of the 
toiler at the bench. The whole is well lighted 
and composed. 

“The Grinder” was exhibited last spring at 
Chicago, and I believe a reproduction appeared 
in your journal. 
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HERBERT ARTHUR HESS 


is well represented by a number of undraped 
Cupids and other studies. “The Sun Wor- 
shipper,” is perhaps one of the best known and 
most successful. It is full of a fine mysteri- 
ous quality in the shadows relieved by the 
strong sunbeams shining through the trees. 
His ‘‘Love is Cold” is also a delightful little 
bit. The fallen leaves, the isolated position of 
the figure and the color of the print all tend to 
convey the feeling of late Autumn. His other 
prints are equally interesting. 


MISS FRANCES B. JOHNSTON 


is represented by a number of pieces, among 
which are “Salambo,” and “They Toil not 
neither do they spin,” both of which are very 
decorative. “The Lady with the Veil” has 
also fine qualities. 

MRS. GERTRUDE KASEBIER. 

It is impossible to take any one of Mrs. Kase- 
bier’s portraits and say it is the best. They 
are all so fine, each in its own individual way, 
that in looking over her group each one seems 
better than the last. Shehas recently received 
the highest price ever paid for a photograph 
(one hundred dollars) for her “Manger,” two 
copies being sold at this price. 

The thirty pieces here shown give one an 
excellent idea of the wonderful quality of the 
work she is doing, while the posing and light- 
ing are such as only an artist of great talent is 
capable of producing. “A Chance Acquain- 
tance” is a portrait of a little girl, seated in 
profile, with a bow in her hair and a little dog 
in her lap. The picture is all in a low tone, 
with the bow and dog as high lights, which 
beautifully balance each other. “Portrait of 
an Artist” is another of Mrs. Kasebier’s won- 
derful collection, and a very masterly piece of 
work it is. “Thou Art Most Blessed Among 
Women” is a departure from her usual style, 
but a very happy one. “The Velvet Mantel,” 
“Peter,” and “The Brown Boy,” also claim and 
hold the attention with their beauty in ar- 
rangement. 

JOSEPH T. KEILEY. 

These prints are typical examples of the de 
velopment of platinums by the aid of glycerine 
pushed to its farthest extreme, and are repre- 
sentative of Mr. Keiley’s earlier, and I think I 
may Say unquestionably better work, for many 
of his newer pieces are inclined to be theatri- 
cal. ‘The Vision” and “A Study of Hair” are 
very interesting, both technically and as pict- 
ures, and we are sure no one else could have 
produced them. “A Study in Flesh” is just 
what it claims to be and no more; but as such 
it is a masterpiece, beyond a doubt. His In- 
dian studies also merit great praise. 


W. A. LADD. 


Of the two prints exhibited by this gentle- 
man, “Sunset on the Lake” is by far the finer. 
The quality of the sky and the plume-like 
clouds all combine to make the picture a suc- 
cess. ‘Harvest Time” is good pictorially, but 
less uncommon. 


FRANCIS WATTS LEE 


comes next in the catalogue. He, like Mr. 
Keiley, has a “Vision,” but of a somewhat dif- 
ferent order. His “Convalescent” is an excel- 
lent study, but by far the finest is “A New 
England Saint.” In this picture Mr. Lee has 
given us a character sketch of an individual 
often seen in country church choirs, but sel- 
dom if ever rendered with such fidelity photo- 
grapically. Thisis surely one of the most suc- 
cessful pictures in the exhibition. 

MISS B. M. LIBBIE 
exhibits twosmall studies of children,—* Ready 
for School” and “The Young Mother,”—which 
both show an uncommon feeling of composi- 
tion. 

JOSEPH PRINCE LOUD 
exhibits “Portrait of Mr. P. E. B.,” “In the 
Mirror,” and “Portrait of Mr. F. H. P.” The 
two portraits are exceptionally fine, and 
make good companion pieces. 

MISS ANNE PILLSBURY 
presents us to more professional work. It is 
surprising how many amateurs have lately en- 
tered the ranks with success. “Portrait of 
Master M. McC.” is one of her best pieces, and 
represents a young man seated reading a book. 
The color of the print, a rich brown, adds 
greatly to the general effect. Miss Pillsbury 
has also two other studies. 


MISS VIRGINIA PRALL. 

“From Old Virginia” is a strong bit of 
portraiture, the modeling in the face being one 
of its chief beauties. “Be it unto me according 
to thy word” gives a fine rendering of a veil. 

ROBERT REDFIELD. 

“Going Out,” a clever study in perpendicu- 
lar lines, is a long panel, representing, as the 
title shows, a lady going out. The lines of the 
door, of the door casing, and of the drapery of 
the figure, with no horizontal lines of promi- 
nence, give a very pleasing although strange 
effect to the whole. 

Dk. F. G. ROBBINS. 

“A Study in Shadow” is a very weird bit of 
portraiture, just enough definition being left in 
the face in deep shadow to distinguish the 
features. “Study of a Head” and “The Plot- 
ter” are two small but very clever prints of an 
entirely different order. 

MRS. WILLIAM E. RUSSELL 
is next*represented by a splendid collection, 
prominent among which stand “By the River,” 
a green “gum,” “In the Harbor,” and “Por- 
trait of a Young Girl.” The last named print 


“is one of the first Ozotypes ever made in 


America. 
MRS. SARAH C. SEARS. 


Her “Portrait of the Honorable Joseph H. 
Choate” has received great praise on this side 
of the Atlantic. “Portrait of Mrs. J]. W. H.” is 
one of the most dignified pieces of composition 
exhibited, and carries with it a conviction re- 
garding its qualities of portraiture seldom sur- 
passed. 
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CARL E. SEMON. 
A well-composed and lighted piece is his 
“Portrait of My Brother.” 
MRS. S. B. SIMONS 
gives us a “Portrait of “Mrs. L. P. 8S.” which 
has all the appearance of being rendered with 
fidelity. 
EDWARD J. STEICHEN. 
Of Mr. Steichen’s work there is much to say, 
and the British Photographic press, or rather 
Exuipits BY SaraAu C. Sears, Avice Austin, ZA1IpDA Ben Yusurr, Dr, F 
j Mr. Steichen has opened a studio in Paris, 


where he is studying painting as well as pho- 
tography. Mr. Steichen is a very welcome ad- 
dition to the few photographers who use the 
brush and camera simultaneously. 


EDMUND STERLING. 


By far the best of his group is “Bad News,” 
for in this picture sorrow is expressed in all of 
its many drooping lines. While this print 
partakes of none of the individuality of Clar- 
ence White, it presents a sentiment often shown 
by his work. “Mending Lace” and “The 
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that part of it criticism of 
joke, takes particular 
His “Self Portrait” seems 
to amuse them especially, as also does **Nox 
turne,” “Miss G.,” both of which are seriously 
thought out pictures and should be treated as 
such. His “Pool” and “Mystery of Spring” 
are two of the finest landscapes in the exhibi 
tion. They are both very uncommon in their 


which treats the 
photographs as a huge 
pains to note them. 


quality of mystery, which is enhanced, if not 
actually obtained, by their having been taken 
in the twilight. 


. G. Ropsins, and Mary F. Dor 


Drawing Lesson” are also both good examples 
of Mr. Sterling’s work. 
HENRY TROTH, 

“In Dartmoor” is a pleasant rural scene, 
the figure in the foreground being being ad- 
mirably placed. Pines” shows a fine 
stretch of shore, with grand old trees in the 
foreground. 


“Sea 


MISS AMELIA VAN BUREN. 
An excellent study in drapery is “Portrait of 
Miss E. L. W.” “Mother and Child” has, 


to 
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although Miss Van Buren has not seen fit to 
entitle this print Madonna, more of the feeling 
so often painted by the early Italians than 
many photographs so named. 

MISS EVA LAWRENCE WATSON. 

The collection of Miss Watson is -quite a 
large one, and the first to be seen upon entering 
the rooms. It is composed of figure studies 
and portraits, with one exception, “Jonquils,” a 
very pleasing flower study. “The Lace Cap” 
is a dainty portrait of a child, while “A Study 
in Profile” and “The Picture Book” are un- 
doubtedly among her best. In “Flickering 
Lights,” a portrait study of a woman in a Jap- 
anese Kimono, Miss Watson has surely ob- 
tained perhaps unintentionally a great deal of 
Japanese feeling, which it may be said is en- 
tirely due to the composition, and not to the 
costume, 

MISS MATHILDE WEIL. 

A series of four quite large figure studies are 
shown by Miss Weil. “By the Window” and 
“Rosa Rosarum” are both delightful but 
“Constance” is still the general favorite it has 
always been. 

-CLARENCE H. WHITE. 

The collection of Mr. White is full of the 
greatest variety, both in the way treated and in 
the tone of the prints, for they range from “A 
Study in White” to some very sombre prints, 
in which class we might put “The Seer,” “Lady 
in Black,” “Fear, a Study,” and “Remembran- 


ces.” Mr. White exhibits thirty-three prints, 
of which the great majority are figure studies, 
and all masterpieces. “Spring Time” pos- 
sesses a great amount of atmospheric freshness 
with its apple blossoms. The handling of the 
drapery is as perfect, if not more so, as that in 
many of the modern paintings. In his ‘Per- 
plexity,” the way in which he has overcome the 
distortion, such a common fault with so many 
of us, is little short of marvelous, for the 
model is leaning upon her knees, with her 
elbows and the back of the chair, upon which 
she is seated. is in perfect harmony with the 
other parts of the picture. ‘Miss Grace” is 
another strong piece of work. The long and 
sweeping curves in the sofa back are a positive 
joy to all who behold it. “In Black” and 
“Lounging” are two of the best, and as many 
times as you may look at them, each additional 
time new beauties appear. “Study in Green 
Gum” is a most unusual, but at the same time 
most successful, piece 9f composition. The en- 
tire interest is centered in the upper left hand 
corner. 

This print has been singled out of Mr. 
White’s collection by Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, 
to illustrate the fact that composition may not 
always be bound by the usual rules. : 

MISS SARAH YERXA. 

“At the Tiller” is, as the title implies, the 
portrait of a youth steering, evidently, the crew 
of a shell. Every nerve seems to be strung 
to the highest pitch, and the whole is endowed 
with much life and vigor. 


EBONY AND IVORY. By F. Hotianp Day. 
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Last, but by no means least, we come to the 
supplemented collection of one hundred prints 
by 

F. HOLLAND DAY. 

On entering the larger room from the 
smaller one Mr. Day’s collection at once meets 
the eye. 

In the centre over the mantle are a number 
of the much talked of Sacred Subjects, foremost 
among which is “The Seven Last Words.” 
This masterpiece occupies the central position. 
Around it are grouped the other pictures of 
religious subjects. 

On either side of the central section is the 
main body of Mr. Days’ work. Here we find 
many examples of his professional portraiture 
interspersed with numerous pieces of figure 
studies he so delights in producing. 

Among the portraits are a number of the 
leading British pictorial workers, including 
“Portrait of A. Horsley Hinton,” “ Frederick 
H. Evans,” “George Davidson,” ‘Thomas 
Manley.” 

Some of Mr. Day’s negro studies are also 
shown, “An Ethiopian Chief,” “Head of a Nu- 
bian,” and “Ebony and Ivory ’’ being among 
the most imposing of the group. 

As an example of his extremely low-tone 
work, “Portrait of Mrs. F. W. Lee,’’ executed 
in January last,is a typical specimen, and shows 
“Mrs. L.” leaning against a doorpost, clothed 


IN ARCADIA. By H. A. Hess. 
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quite as much in the deepest kind of mysticism 
as in her own garments. ‘The features do not 
appear to the casual observer upon first sight. 
Indeed, ones attention must be carefully con- 
centrated on the upper half of the picture for 
some time in order to distinguish them; but 
once seen, even the uninitiated acknowledge the 
subtle charm of this melancholy countenance. 

“Hannah,” probably the most popular of 
Mr. Day’s older work is the antithesis of the 
above mentioned portrait in character, and fit 
tingly hangs on the opposite wall. This is the 
picture, as much as any one print, that obtained 
for him his election to the Linked Ring So- 
ciety, which, by the way, has been increased by 
three new American members this year,—Mrs. 
Kasebier, Mr. White and Mr. Eugene. Mrs. 
Kasebier and Mrs. Corine Cadby are the first 
women to be admitted to the body. 

A mere written description can in no way 
describe the beauties and wonderful richness of 
Mr. Day’s pictures, for they must be seen to 
be fully appreciated. 

As a final summing up of the exhibition, it 
might be well to add that this is the 
largest number of American prints ever ex- 
hibited at one time in London. Let us hope 
that it will not be the last time such an _ exhi- 
bition will be held, but only the beginning of a 
series in years to come, when America hes made 
still greater advances in pictorial photography. 
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Aftermath of the Recent Philadelphia Salon 


To THE READERS OF THE PHOTO ERA: 

In my review of the Philadelphia 
Photographic Salon in the December 
Puoro Era there appeared a state- 
ment to the effect that in the judg- 
ing of the pictures by the Jury of 
Selection one dissenting voice re- 
sulted in throwing out a picture, and 
that in such judging the democratic 
principle of majority rule did not 
apply. 

Since the publication of the review 
above referred to, I am in receipt, 
through the editor of the PHoro Era, 
of a communication to him from Mr. 
Alfred Stieglitz, foreman of the Jury 
of Selection, in which Mr. Stieglitz 
writes most courteously that this 
statement was an error; that in point 
of fact every picture submitted was 
voted upon by the five jurors, those 
receiving four or five votes one way 
or the other being accepted or re- 
jected, as the case might be, and 
that whenever the vote stood three to 
two, whether for or against, such 
pictures were marked “doubtful,” and 
subsequently reconsidered carefully, 
when a final vote was taken, a ma- 


jority vote then determining accept- 
ance or rejection. 

The plan as above detailed, and 
which Mr. Stieglitz says was adopted 
in every case, being so eminently fair 
from every standpoint, and being so 
utterly at variance with the state- 
ment in my review, I feel that the 
latter should, in justice to the judges, 
as well as the Puoro Era and its 
readers, be corrected. For myself I 
have only to say that the information 
was given me directly and unequivo- 
cally, and by an exhibitor in whose 
word I had the utmost confidence. 

However, sincere my own belief in 
the conclusions reached by me in 
reference to the shortcomings of the 
jury system at the Salon in question, 
I have no desire to have my readers 
reach the same conclusions through 
any mis-statement of facts, and I re- 
gret exceedingly that such a mis- 
statement, though made at the time 
in an honest belief as to its truth, 
should have appeared under my 
name. 

OsBorRNE I. YELLOTT. 


Towson, BALTIMORE, Mp., December 15, 1goo. 


IN BAFFIN’S BAY. By Dr. Daty. 
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A BIT OF OLD NEW ENGLAND. By N. W. E-we vt. 


A Successful Artist-Photographer 


H. L. 


N the death of N. W. Elwell, of 
Boston, the photographic pro- 
fession loses one of its ablest 
representatives. Although but 
thirty-four years old he had, in his ten 
years’ experience, achieved eminent 
success in-nearly all branches of pho- 
tographic art except portraiture, 
which he seldom attempted. 
Thoroughly artistic in tempera- 
ment, and at the same time with a 


decided scientific bent, he combined ™ 


qualities which rarely exist in the 
ordinary photographer. His natural 
skill with the pencil was almost as 
pronounced as with his camera, and 
he was always able to depict clearly 
any thought or impression received. 
He was a thorough master of the 
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chemical and mechanical details, and 
even his commercial work displayed 
as much care and painstaking as did 
the artistic bits which he caught from 
nature, and for which he was so 
famous. He had a large experience 
in architectural work and produced 
some of the best results to be found 
in thts country; notably, his views of 
the Congressional Library and other 
government buildings in Washington, 
the buildings of Harvard University, 
and the Boston Public Library 
views. 

Some of these have been published, 
and there are also under his own 
name two volumes, “Colonial Furni- 
ture and Interiors,” and ‘Colonial 
Silver of the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
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teenth Centuries,” which are un- 
rivaled in excellence and complete- 
ness. 

Much of his commercial work has 
been done for Boston publishers and 
business houses, and was always of 
the highest order. 

The work by which he will be best 


remembered are his views of the 
White Mountains, and his shore 
scenes. 


Mr. Elwell was born in Concord, 
N. H., where he passed his school 
days, removing to Portsmouth and 
later to Boston and Beverly, Mass., 
and leaves scores of friends in each 
of these places. 

Personally he was most compan- 
ionable and made friends easily, hav- 
ing a faculty for making one feel at 


ease on first meeting, and gained con- 
fidences readily. He was thoroughly 
unselfish and was always ready to 
help a friend. He had a keen insight 
into human nature, and a true appre- 
ciation of the ludicrous, and often 
amused his companions by his apt 
sketches and his unique descriptions. 
He took much pleasure in experi- 
menting with the occult, and was 
quite skillful at sleight-of-hand and 
ventriloquism, and was often sought 
as an entertainer. He was fond of 
his home, was a devoted husband and 
father, and his loss is felt severely by 
his family and friends. 

As if tocrown the success of his 
efforts, his reproductions have re- 
ceived the gold medal of honor at 
the late Paris Exposition. 


THE HAVEN. ByN. W. Etwe 
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A Good-Natured Protest 


ROLLO 


N these days of photographic 
reform, with new schools—each 
of which is The New School— 
Mee) coming into existence, it seems 
that there is plenty of room for re- 
form in a direction that has hitherto 
been entirely neglected. I refer to 
the present system of naming pict- 
ures. 

We are all familiar with “Portrait 
of a Lady,” “Mother’s Pets,” “Mr. 
X.,” and several more antediluvian 
titles which have in all probability 
been handed down through various 
languages from the time the first 
artist hung out his shingle. No 
reasonable objections can be made to 
these titles, for it is not to be sup- 
posed that a person in private life 
who permits you to exhibit their 
portrait ata Salon, or publish it in a 
magazine, would be willing to have 
their name, address and _ political 
views attached to said portrait ; and 
if “Portrait of a Lady,” and “Mr. X.”’ 
are a bit moss-grown, they at least 
conceal identity just as well as they 
ever did. 

With landscapes, however, it is 


different. Mountains, rivers, lakes, 
etc., have no fine feelings, and don’t 
care whether their pictures are ac- 
companied by their names or some 
fancy title, or both. The public care, 
though, and would appreciate more 
definite titles; and it is just as easy 
for the exhibitor to state, if only in 
a general way, where his pictures 
were taken. 

I think most of us have had the 
following experience. You attend 
the annual exhibit of some prominent 
camera club and are attracted by a 
scene which looks familiar, but still 
you cannot identify it positively, and 
you say to your companion: “I cer- 
tainly think that is Pessamissawhissa- 
hicket Brook up at——,but that 
mountain does not look right.” Then 
you look in the catalogue and find : 
No. 98, “A Babbling Brook,”” by Mr. 
H. Talbot Daguerre. And you turn 
to your companion and remark,—-well, 
never mind what you remark. This 


may seem to be a small matter ; but, 
as the late lamentedMrs. Partington 
would have said, 
gating.” 


“It is very agre- 


HERALD SQUARE. 


By Cart BARLEBEN. 
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Aerial 


F. R. 


HOTOGRAPHY the 
| air may be effected in two 
ways: by means of kites and 
by means of balloons. Kite 
photography, although it has been 
successfully practised by several ex- 
perimenters, is for several reasons 
not likely to become very common. 
In the first place, the camera is 
necessarily complex. It must be 
operated from the ground, and hence 
must be fitted with a tripping ar- 
rangement operated from below by 
means of a cord independent of the 
lifting cord. This naturally increases 
the difficulty of manipulating the kite 
or kites. The operation of the ap- 
paratus is very uncertain, since it 
often fails to make the exposure, and 
as this fact can be determined only 
when the apparatus is brought down, 


Photography 


FRAPRIE 


much time is thereby wasted.  A\l- 
though the apparatus is fitted with a 
whirling-table, which may be turned 
in any direction, this must be done 
before the camera is sent up, and a 
very slight shift of the wind will 
change the direction of the camera. 
Because of this and of oscillations of 
the kite, it is largely a matter of 
chance whether the desired part of 
the landscape is included in the view 
taken. Views may be taken only on 
days when the wind reaches a certain 
velocity. The apparatus must be 
lowered to the ground after every ex- 
posure or attempt at one, and hence 
the number of views which may be 
taken in a day is decidedly limited. * 

For these reasons the balloon is 
greatly to be preferred as an aerial 
support for the camera. As balloons 


BASLE, SWITZERLAND (altitude 600 meters). 
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are expensive luxuries, this form of 
photography does not seem likely to 
become common at once. There are, 
however, fields of endeavor in which 
this kind of work may be profitable. 
One of these is the preliminary sur- 
vey of mountainous and otherwise in- 
accessible districts. | Photographs 
taken from the balloon form good 
material from which sketch maps of 
topography and contours may be 
drawn. The use of the camera in 
mountainous regions, as a_ basis of 
contour sketches, is not at all a 
novelty, a great portion of the Cana- 
dian Rockies and other mountain 


BASLE (elevation 400 metres). Note balloon shadow. 


ranges having been mapped in this 
manner. Balloon pictures may be 
taken directly downward from great 
heights, and then give very good plans 
of large sections of territory. The 
use of these has hitherto been very 
limited, owing to the impossibility of 
accurately determining the altitude 
of the balloon, and hence the scale of 
the picture, and furthermore to the 
difficulty of determining the position 
of the balloon, which is necessary in 
order to locate points on a map drawn 
to scale. 

Ordinarily in the determination of 
altitude a barometer is used, but in 
the balloon this becomes inaccurate, 
from the rapid changes of level and 
consequent oscillations of the instru- 
ment, whether aneroid or mercurial. 
Cailletet in 1898 devised an auto- 
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matic machine to accomplish this 
work, which at fixed intervals took 
pictures directly downward, from the 
extent of which the height could after- 
ward be ascertained. On account of 
the fact that the balloon is rarely 
perfectly erect, this method has failed 
in practice, but Dr. Finsterwalder, of 
Munich, has introduced a simple _ cor- 
rection which obviates this difficulty. 
This consists in hanging from the 
equator of the balloon, at equal dis- 
tances, twelve or sixteen ropes of a 
length of fifty meters. Of these, as 
they hang about six meters from the 
car, some appear in sharp focus in 
every picture, and as the balloon is in 
equilibrium with the surrounding air, 
and the ropes always hang vertically, 
the horizontal projection of the posi- 
tion of the balloon is easily obtained 
by prolonging these lines until they 
meet. Knowing now the distance of 
important points in the view and the 
angle of view of the camera, the con- 
struction for height offers no difficul- 
ties, and the altitude of the balloon 
can be ascertained with an error of 
not more than five meters. 

In war, the balloon may be of very 
great value, both for visual and pho- 
tographic observations. This has been 
proven in many wars,—from 1794, 
when the Entreprenant aided the 
French to gain several victories over 
the Austrians, to the present year, in 
which the British have used balloon 
trains in Africa with marked success. 
General Greeley says: “Lowe, by his 
work in the civil war, demonstrated 
the strategic value of war-balloons in 
extended military operations. To- 
day they are recognized by all mili- 
tary authorities as indispensable in 
Yorest regions, in prairie countries, or 
in sieges and street-fighting, where 
the visual outlook is strictly limited.” 

The conditions of safety for the 
military balloonist have been quite 
accurately determined by experiment. 
A balloon is absolutely safe at a dis- 
tance of four miles and at an altitude 
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BASLE (from elevation of 600 metres). By E. SuTER. 


of 2,000 feet. At very much smaller 
distances and elevations the balloon 
is not in much danger, as is evidenced 
by the fact that an American balloon 
at Santiago, sent up only 650 yards 
from the Spanish trenches and pierced 
by thirteen bullets, did not immedi- 
ately lose its buoyancy nor descend 
of itself, nor were any of the occu- 
pants hit. 

Valuable photographs are easily 
obtained even beyond the extreme 
limits named. Excellent ones have 
been taken of Boer forts and camps 
in South Africa at an elevation of 
3,000 feet, and at this height the 
country portrayed on one plate is 
many miles in extent. The advant- 
age of photographs over direct ob- 
servations is that they are not de- 
pendent on instantaneous compre- 
hension or the memory of the 
observer, but may be studied at 
leisure, and details discovered which 
might not be noticed by the eye. 

The technical difficulties of balloon 
photography cannot be called very 
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small, principally on account of the 
difficulty of estimating the exposure 
under the unwonted conditions of 
light; but this is not greater than 
that of other instantaneous exposures 
at great distances. The atmosphere 
plays an important part in aerial ex- 
posures. There are layers of thin 
filmy cloud (not of vapor) which 
seem to cut off the actinic rays 
almost entirely while the balloon is in 
them, while from a point 200 or 300 
feet above, as good a picture may be 
obtained as from below. These 
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JURA MOUNTAINS. 1800 metres. 


clouds are sometimes dense enough 
to entirely conceal the balloon from 
observers below, so that in a voyage 
made by two German aeronauts from 
Munich, they ascended 4,500 meters 
into the clouds and were not seen 
from below until they descended ; yet 
they were able to trace the entire 
course of their journey by a series of 
twenty-one photographs, none of 
which showed more than a slight 
trace of cloud obscuration. 

The camera for balloon pho- 
tography must have a very quick 
lens, because very short expos- 
ures are required by the rapid 
movements of the balloon. Expos- 
ures of one one-hundredth of a sec- 


ond are often blurred by motion. 
The changing apparatus must be 
capable of very rapid operation, for 
the balloon often rises 500 feet a 
minute at first, and the aspect of the 
country changes very rapidly. 

The illustrations are from photo- 
graphs by Suter, of Basle, and are 
snap-shots taken with the Suter de- 
tective camera. Fig. 1 is a view of 
Basle from an altitude of 1900 feet. 
Fig. 2 shows the shadow of the bal- 
loon in the Rhine, from the same 
elevation. Fig. 3 is the manu- 
facturing quarter of Basle taken at 
an altitude of 2,000 feet. Fig. 4 is 
the village of Arlesheim, near Basle, 
from 5,000 feet, and Fig. 5 is a view 
of the Jura mountains from 6,000 
feet elevation. Fig. 6 shows the 
Rhine flowing through Basle from 
about 2000 feet. Fig. 4 and 5, 
show the great extent of coun- 
try which may be covered by a 
balloon photograph, and the amount 
of territory within hostile lines which 
may be recorded for military use. 
These pictures, like all balloon 
pictures, are very flat, owing to the 
lack of half-tones and shadows from 
the great elevation. 


BASLE (Taken at an altitude of 600 metres). By E. SurEr. 
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HAT portion of the United 
7 Mey) States known as the South- 
a Ve] West, comprising New Mex- 
i) ico, Arizona and Southern 
California, is probably today one of 
the most studied, from an historical 
point, of any portion of the whole 
United States. Not only the muse- 
ums of this country, but also those of 
Europe, are making careful investi- 
gations and collections relating to the 
people who at one time or other oc- 
cupied this portion of our country. 

a Many are not even aware that here 
in this great south-west, ages ago, 
long before Coronado, the first white 
man to explore the country (1540), 
there were cities built of stone, three, 
four and even seven stories high, and 
which had reached a state of civiliza- 
tion second only to the Aztecs of old 
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TWIN BUTTES (on road to Moki Towns). By A, C. Vroman, 


Photography in the Great South-West 


VROMAN 


Mexico. Little wonder, then, that the 
continued reports of great cities to 
the North filled with gold kept the 
Spaniards in a turmoil of excitement 
until at last the return of Cabeza de 
Vaca and his four companions to 
Mexico, after nearly six years of wan- 
derings along the Gulf coast, across 
Texas and into western Mexico, 
brought additional information of the 
several cities that he had _ seen, 
“larger than the city of Mexico.” 
No longer could these Spanish Ad- 
venturers contain themselves, and the 
Coronado Expedition was the out- 
come.* 

This entire country, from the Colo- 


*To any who are interested in the early history of the 
S-W., and especially the Coronado Expedition, I would 
refer them to the 14th Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Pt. 2, Washington, D.C. ‘The 
Coronado Expedition,” by George Parker Winship. 
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rado, Utah, Nevada line to the Mexi- 
can border, is a continuous line of 
pueblo and cliff ruins, and is the 
archaeological wonderland of this 
country. Hundreds of ruins are 
scattered over the land, from the Rio 
Grande on the east to the Colorado 
River on the west, and for the ama- 
teur photographer it is the long looked 
for land of opportunities. 

It grows on one, and one trip will 
not satisfy ; to see once but whets the 
appetite for more. I know several, 
who, after five or six summers spent 
in these “Strange Corners of our 
Country,” as Mr. Lummis, undoubt- 
edly the best known and _ popular 
writer of authority on the south- 
west, calls it, say they have only 
commenced to see and know. 


One will always find something 
new and interesting with each trip, 
and after several visits at pueblo, we 
become somewhat acquainted with 
the people. They will always wel- 
come you back, and show you a bit 
more of attention than on your first 
visit, especially so if you have been a 
good purchaser of their wares. It 
is areal pleasure to have a friendly 
greeting from them. 

We have been educated from time 
immemorial that the Indian isa very 
devil incarnate, only waiting to cut 
your throat and scalp you! Not so. 
After portions of five summers spent 
among the Pueblos I am willing to 
vouch for fair treatment at their 
hands, and in fact he will go more 
than his share of the way every time 


NAVAJO BLANKET WEAVER. 
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MAUPIN’S RANCH (Bittahhoche). By A. C. Vroman, 


] NAVAJO INDIAN HOGAN, near Bittahhoche. By A. C. Vroman. 
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Have no fear of the 


to do right. 
Indian ; it is the bad white man that 
you should be watchful of in this 
country. 

In this and the several papers that 
are to follow, I shall hope to give some 
points of interest and things that my 


camera and I have seen in this 
south-west country: <A trip to each 
of the twenty-six pueblos ; the Snake 
Dance at the Moki towns; Corn 
Dances, Rain Dances and other cer- 
emonies,—for all their dances are but 
a part of their religion. 

Perhaps the most interesting of 
the pueblos are the seven Moki 
towns located about one hundred 
miles north of Holbrook, a station on 
the “Santa Fe Route,” in Arizona, 
about three hundred miles west of 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

Leaving the luxurious “Limited” 
and the Harvey Dining Cars of the 
“Santa Fe,” we take to camp life 
on the desert at an hour’s notice. An- 
ticipating a bed, rolled up ina blanket 
on the sand when night comes, may 
seem a little hard at first ; but after a 
day’s drive in a lumber wagon, or at 


ON THE DESERT, By A. C. Vroman, 
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best a buckboard, sand makes a first 
rate bed, and you retire early with 
the most beautiful blue starry sky 
above you that you ever looked at. 
You even wonder if it is so blue any 
where else; surely you have never 
seen such numbers of stars as here. 
You never forget your first night on 
the desert,—not a thing in sight, not a 
weed, not a tree, not a sound ; you are 
for once alone, the whole world is 
yours, and you drop asleep. 

With what surprise one awakens 
next morning! Almost afraid to re- 
tire, we sleep through the entire night 
without even a dream to disturb our 
rest. And such air as we inhale! Our 
eyes still closed, we think it all a real 
dream ; and it is, until our driver re- 
marks that we must be on the move. 
But we have enjoyed the night so 
much that ever after we almost quar- 
rel with our friends at the ranches or 
trading posts, because they insist on 
our sleeping in-doors. 

Leaving Holbrook at as early an 
hour as possible, we make the drive 
of fifty miles over a fairly good, but 
sandy road, with little of interest ex- 
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EN ROUTE TO THE MOKI TOWNS. By A. C, Vroman. 


cept the vast expanse of desert. 
Away to the west, seventy miles, are 
the San Francisco Mountains, back 
of Flagstaff ; ahead of you, scattered 
buttes sticking up out of the sand ; 
you think they may be ten or twelve 
miles away, but you drive toward 
them all day, until about four o'clock 
you pass them, when, if fortune favors 
you, you may find a background of 
such beautiful clouds as only the light 
clear air of the south-west can pro- 
duce. All day long these fleecy rolls 
of cotton-like vapor have tempted you, 
until you are in danger of using up 
all your Iso plates the first day 
out. You think there never can be 
such clouds again,—-but keep a few for 
tomorrow, they are a regular thing in 
this land of surprises. About nine 
or ten o'clock they begin to show 
above the horizon, and in an hour they 
are everywhere. 

Passing the Black Butte that you 
have had your eye upon since leaving 
Holbrook early in the day, you meet 
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your first Indians in their homes. 
Half a dozen Navajo families have 
established themselves here and cul- 
tivate the “Wash,” where a little 
moisture can be had to grow their 
little fields of corn and melons. 

The dozen or so Navajos gather 
about with a “How Do,” and you get 
out the camera. You must have a 
negative of their Hogans (houses), 
for nowhere else do we find such 
houses as the Navajo lives in. 

Inside, perchance, you may find an 
old squaw at work on a Navajo 
blanket,—one of those marvelously 
beautiful ones that are so much 
sought after just at this time, and 
which to me are so much more inter- 
esting and beautiful than any Persian 
or Turkish rugs ; and why should we 
not value the handiwork of our native 
Indians as much as a foreign produc- 
tion? It will be but a few years be- 
fore an Indian blanket will be as rare 
as a buffalo skin is today. 

On the primative loom of these 
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Indians, some of the most perfect and 
beautiful patterns are worked out, 
without design or guide, and you will 
secure one, that perhaps you have 
seen on the loom, or perhaps made a 
negative of the man or woman at 
work upon it. You will treasure it 
above any foreign ones you may have. 
One is easily tempted to buy blankets 
enough to cover the entire house, and 
they can be put to any number of 
uses or decoration. 

Only too soon our driver cautions 
us that it is getting late, if we are to 
reach the trading post for supper ; so 
we leave our Navajo friends with sev- 
eral of our dollars, and we with 
several of their blankets, which now 
decorate our home quarters as souve- 
nirs of our trips. An hour later we 
stop at Maupin’s Trading Post ; and 
just as the sun drops behind the 
buttes in the west, the tip of old 
“Bittahhooche,” (Red Rock) still 


glistens in the sunlight, while the 
shadows creep faster and _ taster 
toward the peak, until the last shades 
of evening fall upon the great moun- 
tain and you tumble out of the wagon 
at Joe’s. A threat is made that the 
biscuit will be cold if “you fellers 
don't get a move on yer.” Needless 
to say, we move ;and while it is not a 
“Harvey” dinner, we doample justice 
to it and congratulate Joe on his skill 
in the culinary art. 

The fifty-mile drive over the sand 
has put usin a condition to sleep, and 
Joe’s remark that he killed a Rattler 
five feet long, “b-g,” does not deter us 
from making our bed in the same 
spot, and an early retirement; to 
be awakened by a Navajo woman 
driving up for ten cents’ worth of 
sugar, which Joe weighs out to her 
and which she pays for with a dozen 
ears of green corn. This Joe soon 
has under way for breakfast, after 
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which we start on a forty-mile drive 
to Keam’s Canon, over a road more 
up hill and down than the previous 
day’s drive, yet of little more interest. 
Near the Canon one has a mag- 
nificent view across it, with the Moki- 
Mesas fifteen miles beyond. Here in 
the Canon we have a welcome from 
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our friend Captain Keam, who has 
lived here in this quiet retreat for 
upward of twenty years. We find 
“all the comforts of a home,” and one 
of the most delightful of hosts, and 
spend the night, only wishing we 
might remain for a week. Of the 
Moki towns, more in our next issue. 
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Salted Paper 


EDGAR 


following has been writ- 
ten with the hope of making 
the process clear to the be- 
cinner. 

Choose a_ stout drawing paper ; 
Whatman’s is suitable for large prints, 
but there are several varieties sold by 
the yard, which will prove cheaper 
and more generally useful. It is 
useless to experiment with thin 
papers, because an excellent article 
of this kind is on the market already 
salted. It would be merely time lost. 
Select, then, a heavy paper; print 
with a margin, and mounting is un- 
necessary. 

The first stage in the preparation 
of the paper is the salting process, to 
be fully explained. 


SALTING SOLUTION. 
Gelatine (Cox’s Sparkling) 
Ammonium Chloride 


Nw 


© grains 
5 grains 


Chrome Alum 2 grains 


Soak the gelatine in four ounces 
of cold water. Dissolve the chrome 
alum in the remaining ounce. At 
the end of half an hour, place the 
vessel containing the gelatine into a 
pan of warm water, and raise the 
temperature till it is all liquified. 
Now add the ammonium chloride; stir 
it well in and strain through a piece 
of fine muslin. The remaining ounce 
of water containing the dissolved 
alum, which should also be warm, is 
poured into the gelatine solution, 
about a dram at a time and vigorously 
stirred ; when the whole has been 
added, proceed to coat at once. 

The room in which coating is done 
should be warm. A table should be 
placed between the operator and the 
source of light. The salting solution 
is kept warm by standing in a basin 
of hot water. With the paper pinned 
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or weighted at the four corners, 
everything is ready. 

Take a soft sponge and apply the 
gelatine liberally to the surface of 
the paper; brush it in all directions, 
and see to it that enough gelatine is 
used. Now, by looking across the 
paper, toward the window, with the 
eye about the level of the table, places 
that have been missed or only lightly 
covered, will at once be detected ; at- 
tend to these spots immediately with 
a fresh application. When the paper 
is wet and uniformly glossy all over, 
squeeze the sponge into the cup as 
dry as possible, and remove all the 
superfluous gelatine by brushing the 
length of the paper in parallel lines; 
squeeze the sponge again and go 
over the paper with strokes at right 
angles to the first. Three minutes 
should be ample time to salt each 
sheet of 16 x 20 inches. The five 
ounces of salting solution will coat 
five sheets of paper, the equivalent to 
twenty 8 x 10 pieces. Lay each 
sheet horizontally after coating, for 
the gelatine to set, and when the 
fifth sheet is coated the first is ready 
to hang up to dry, which it does 
quickly. Paper in this condition 
will, if stored in a dry place, keep in- 
definitely. 

SENSITIZER. 
Nitrate of silver 
Citric acid 
Water (distilled) 


I ounce 
I-2 ounce 
8 ounces 


The sensitizer may be applied by 
brushing or floating. The former 
way has advantages of speed and 
economy. Pour about an ounce of 
the silver solution in a saucer and ap- 
ply to the paper, on its salted side, of 
course. For this purpose, a camel- 
hair brush about two inches wide set 
in wood or rubber (not in metal) is as 
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good as anything. Brush on plenty of 
silver,—don’t make puddles with it,— 
at the same time be very liberal. 
The sensitizing need not be done by 
artificial light. Subdued daylight, 
and plenty of it, is best ; there is less 
liability to miss patches. When the 
coating is finished, hang in the dark. 
In about ten or fifteen minutes the 
sensitized paper will be surface dry. 
Return it to the table and apply a sec- 
ond coating. By this means the 
paper will have an excess of the 
nitrate, which is necessary to rich 
coloring. It might be stated here, 
that should the finished print be poor 
in color, it is a sure sign of either 
over-toning or insufficient sensitizing. 
The second application of silver will 
preclude the latter probabilities and 
make it easy to locate the cause of 
failure. 
NEGATIVES AND PRINTING. 

The negatives best suited for the 
papers prepared according to the 
formula here given, should not be too 
strong. A thin negative is utterly 
useless, and one with a very long 
range of color is undesirable. <A 
negative of the latter quality will 
only cause detail in the shadows to be 
buried in the printing, before the 
light portions of the print are suffi- 
ciently impressed. 

If after the fixing detail is dis- 
covered buried in the shadows, other 
parts being satisfactory, it is safe to 
conclude that the negative is too con- 
trasty, or has too long a range. With 
negatives of this class better results 
are secured by reducing the ammo- 
nium chloride in the salting solution 
to one-half the quantity called for, 
the other ingredients to remain the 
same. A still better method than 
this is to reduce the negative by an 
application of ammonium persulphate. 
It is less troublesome than salting 
quantities of paper with varying 
amounts of the chloride. Thin or 
flat negatives will yield muddy prints. 
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The printing should not be carried 
far beyond the result desired, as the 
picture will not lose much by the 
after operations. 


TONING AND FIXING. 

On removal of prints from the 
frames, wash thoroughly to eliminate 
the free silver and acid. Twenty 
minutes in running water will ac- 
complish this, and all is ready for the 
toning. There are an endless num- 
ber of gold and platinum baths that 
may be used, provided they are re- 
duced in strength by addition of 
water. The tollowing is an economi- 
cal formula, as it may be used re- 
peatedly by adding a little gold and 
acetate after each toning :— 


Chloride of gold ; : I grain 
Acetate of soda 30 grains 


Mix at least twelve hours before use. 
The toning is rapid; hence over- 
toning is a very common cause of 
failure. One minute immersion in 
this bath will give beautiful browns. 
The prints always assume a colder 
tint when dry; allowance must be 
for this in the toning. As each print 
leaves the toning bath throw it intoa 
tray containing 
Table salt ‘ 1-2 ounce 


This will arrest the toning and 
should always be used, because the 
changes are very rapid. From the 
salt, the prints are washed in two or 
three waters and passed into the 
fixing bath. 

Hyposulphite of soda ‘ 2 ounces 


Fix for ten minutes, moving the prints 
the whole time. Do not allow them 
to float in a mass. Finally, wash the 
pictures in running or frequent 
changes of water for two hours. As 
a parting remark, the writer will re- 
peat,—don’t over tone. More prints 
are lost in this way than any other. 
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he illustrations from left to right represent the differences shown by the polarizing microscope between nor- 


mal butter and its substitutes, which are the same as natural butter in their chemical nature. The left photograph is 


normal butter ; the right one, Oleomargarine ; and the centre one represents a renovated butter. 


Testing Butter by Photography 


JOHN A, 


HE photographs illustrated 
above were taken through a 
polarizing microscope on med- 
ium Isochromatic plates, 
using asa source of light a 16 candle- 
power incandescent light, reflected 
through the apparatus by a mirror. 
The time of exposure was as follows : 
Normal butter, 15 minutes; renovated 
butter, 10 minutes; and oleomargar- 
ine, 7 minutes. Normal butter has no 
fat crystals, and therefore allows but 
little light to pass through the crossed 
nicols of the polarizer and thus gives 
a very uniformly dark-colored print. 
Renovated butter and oleomargarine 
do contain fat crystals formed by the 
heating and cooling of the fat in the 
process of manufacture, and this is 
shown very nicely by the mottled ap- 
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pearance, since each fat crystal acts 
as a third prism and thus allows light 
to pass through. The magnification 
is about 100. The preparation is 
made by simply placing a small bit of 
the butter on a clean microscope 
slide and pressing it into a thin film 
by a cover glass. This method of 
identifying butter is known as Brown 
& Taylor’s method, and has been used 
for some time by the Internal Rev- 
enue office for detetcting oleomargar- 
ine. The above prints show the 
value of the method for detecting 
renovated butter, which has hereto- 
fore offered many difficulties, since 
its chemical composition and proper- 
ties are identical with those of normal 
butter. 
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Developing in the Light 


T a meeting of the Academy 
B} of Science of St. Louis held 
Dec. 17, Professor Nipher 
gave an account of some of 
his recent results in positive photog- 
raphy. He has now found that hy- 
drochinone baths of normal strength 
may be used. The formula given in 
each box of Cramer plates yields 
goods results, if the mixed bath is di- 
luted with water to one-third strength. 
The potassium bromide may be left 
out, and one drop of concentrated 
hypo solution must be added for each 
ounce of diluted bath. The hypo 
has a most wonderful effect. With 
the same bath, plates may be devel- 
oped as positives, in the dark room or 
in direct sunlight. He had even 
started the developing of a plate in a 
dark room, where it progressed very 
slowly, but very satisfactorily ; con- 
tinued the operation in diffuse day- 
light in an adjoining room, and fin- 
ished the operation in direct sunlight. 
The process was accelerated by the 
light, but did not appear to be other- 
wise changed by the change in illu- 
mination. The resulting picture 
could not be distinguished from those 
produced by ordinary methods. This 
picture was shown by means of the 
lantern. 

A box of Cramer’s “Crown Ban- 
ner,” or “Isochromatic” plates, may 
have the plates individually wrapped 
in black paper, in the dark room or at 
night, and all the remaining work 
may be done in the light. A plate is 
taken from its wrapping into the 
lighted room, and placed in the slide 
holder. After exposure, it is taken 
out into the light and placed in the 
developing bath, and the picture is 
then developed in the light, and may 
be fixed in the light. Of course dur- 
ing the changes the plate should be 
shielded from the light as much as is 
feasible, and the fixing bath may 
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always be covered. But all of the 
operations may be carried on without 
any dark-room conveniences that may 
not be secured even in the open fields. 

When weak hydrochinone baths 
are used, the picture when developed 
in strong lamp-light, or in sunlight, 
has at first a golden yellow color. 
When left in the lighted bath for an 
hour and a half, it slowly darkens to 
a nearly normal shade, as the details 
come out more sharply. If the ex- 
posure has been correctly made, 
there will be no trace of fog. With 
stronger baths, the picture comes out 
in the normal time, and has the nor- 
mal shade. 

If the pictures are too dense, the 
remedy is to reduce the strength of 
the sodium carbonate solution, or to 
increase the amount of hypoin the 
bath. Very fine results are obtained 
with the sodium carbonate solution at 
half the strength given in Cramer’s 
formula. 

When the plate has been suf- 
ficiently exposed, a negative of the 
object can usually be seen upon the 
plate before development. With 
long exposure this image is very dis- 
tinct. It fades out inthe bath, and 
the plate becomes clear. The shad- 
ows appear strongly but indistinctly 
at first, and of a pink color, and the 
high-lights still appear white. The 
solution remains clear. Too much 
hypo will cause turbidity, and a loss 
of detail. 

When the plate is exposed in a 
printing frame under either a nega- 
tive or a positive, an exposure of half 
a minute to diffuse daylight is ample, 
with an ordinary negative. The plate 
may be over-exposed by placing it for 
a long time in direct sunlight, and 
it will then appear on development 
somewhat like an over-exposed nega- 
tive. This has not yet been tried 
with hypo in the bath. 
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Professor Nipher showed a _ pre- 
liminary diagram in which exposure 
and illumination of the developing 
bath were taken as co-ordinates. The 
zero condition was represented by a 
line, and the conditions for produc- 
ing direct and reversed pictures were 
represented by areas. 

He also exposed and developed neg- 
atives printed from negatives and posi- 
tives printed from positives ina com- 
mon bath in lighted audience room. 


The possible value of radio-active 
substances acting upon the develop- 
ing plate in place of, or in addition to 
light, was referred to a most promis- 
ing field for study. 

Professor Nipher stated that he 
had done no work with the plates of 
other makers, since he found on trial 
that one such plate did not give 
good results with the treatment 
that had succeeded with the Cramer 
plates. 


HYPNOS. By F. Day. 
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Foreign Abstracts 


Stripping According to the Photo- 
Film. graphische Chronik, the 
simplest and quickest way of strip- 
ping a film from a plate is the 
following: After hardening the film 
slightly, lay it in a cold saturated 
solution of bicarbonate of soda for an 
hour; then, without washing, immerse 
it quickly in a five per cent. solution 
of hydrochloric acid. The liberation 
of gas bubbles between the film and 
the glass usually loosens the film 
completely from the glass and with- 
out injury. 
Varnishing It is an often-deplored 
Prints. = fact that prints on devel- 
oping papers lose when dried the 
brilliancy and depth which they 
have when wet. This may _ be 
remedied by varnishing the dried 
print. For this purpose take a di- 
lute solution of collodion and flow 
the print, or, better, after hardening 
the print with alum or formalin, float 
it on a 5 percent. solution of gela- 
tine. It may then be squeegeed. 
This process is, of course, applicable 
only to glossy prints, as the mat sur- 
face of the others would be destroyed 
by squeegeeing. 


Sometimes inten- 
sification is advis- 
able in small portions of an otherwise 
correct negative. For this purpose 
mix thoroughly a few drops of the 
usual mercuric solution with two 
drops of glycerine on a slip of glass. 
Apply this mixture carefully with a 
brush to the desired parts of the dry 
negative. The spots are thus bleach- 
ed, after which the negative is well 
washed. It is then blackened with 
ammonia, whereby the desired end is 
neatly and completely attained. <A 
similar method of reduction may be 
employed. 

| Deutsche Phot.-Zeitung, 1900 : 559. | 


Local Intensification. 
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Dr. Divers and M. Ogawa of 
Tokio have made parallel ex- 
periments with ammonium and _ so- 
dium thiosulphates, and have found 
that the former is much preferable 
for photographic purposes, as it is 
more easily removed by washing, es- 
pecially from paper. 

| Bull. Photo Club, Paris. | 


Fixing. 


— in In order to give greater 
evelopere permanency to mixed de- 


velopers, J. Waterhouse uses borax as 
an alkali. Usually no bromide is 
needed to give clear and unfogged 
negatives. The following formule 
are given : i 


Water . 1000 
Sodium Sulphite ; 100 g. 
Borax 30 g. 
Hydrochinon 10 g. 
Sodium Sulphite 200 g. 
Borax 25 g. 
Eikonogen 2 : 10 g. 


{ Phot.-Chronik, 9-9-1900 ; p. 478. | 


Negatives which have 
been stained from forc- 
ing in the pyro developer may be 
cleared by immersion in the following 
solution : 
Water . 500 parts 
Green Vitriol ‘ 


Pyro Stains. 


75 
Citric Acid 25 
Alum 25 
Prints from Print somewhat deeply 


Weak Negatives. cold bath CC paper 


(platinum) and develop in a boiling 
solution of oxalate to which mercuric 
chloride in the proportion of two 
grains to each ounce has been added. 
After development the print will ap- 
pear too dark, but on immersing in 
the fixing bath of hydrochloric acid, 
used treble strength, it will clear up 
the lights and give a plucky print. 
The color obtained is a warm brown. 
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London 


PERCY 


THINK my first duty in this 
letter should be to congratu- 
late the Puoro ERA on its 
steadily improved appearance 
and contents. I look forward to its 
arrival each month with increasing 
interest, and regard it as one of the 
brightest and best of my exchanges. 

The news this month that will in- 
terest readers abroad can be given in 
a sentence or two. I think I have 
mentioned in a previous communica- 
tion that the next meeting of the 
Photographic Convention of the 
United Kingdom has been fixed for 
the town of Oxford. To that item 
of news I can now add the announce- 
ment that Sir William Herschel has 
consented to be president. His 
presence, combined with the excep- 
tional attractions of Oxford as a cen- 
tre, should make next year’s conven- 
tion particularly enjoyable and inter- 
esting. It would not be amiss to add 
that the council will welcome any 
visitors from abroad, and that to be- 
come a member it is only necessary 
to send the modest sum of five shil- 
lings to the secretary, Mr. F. A. 
Bridge, East Lodge, Dalston Lane, 
London. 

The Ashton-under-Lyne  Photo- 
graphic Society have just held their 
triennial exhibition, and though this 
is an item which will not be likely to 
be of interest to those at a distance, 
the comments I am about to make 
upon it will I think be worth the at- 
tention of photographers in any part 
of the world. Although one of the 
larger local clubs, the Ashton men 
do not, like the majority of photog- 
raphers’ organizations in this country, 
go in for an exhibition once a year. 
They have found that by concentrat- 
ing their energies upon a triennial 
event they are able to do themselves 
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By S. 1. CARPENTER. 


greater justice, and receive a more 
generous support from the public. 
The local club which attempts to get 
up an exhibition once a year fre- 
quently over-reaches itself; the pho- 
tographs collected cannot be so well 
chosen as when a greater interval is 
allowed, nor can the local men, so far 
as they are concerned, contribute 
effectively to a performance of fre- 
quent occurrence. As it is, the 
Ashton-under-Lyne exhibition is one 
of the best provincial shows, and it 
draws the public from far and near. 
During the Exhibition which lasts a 
week, there are lectures every even- 
ing; also music and other attractions. 
In one large room the examples of 
pictorial photography, properly speak- 
ing, are gathered together, while in 
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other rooms there are examples of 
Alpine photography, of architectural 
photography, and a number of un- 
framed prints. A third room is given 
up to the display of transparencies 
and stereoscopes, all effectively illu- 
minated by the electric light. It was 
amusing to observe how great an 
interest was shown in the stereo- 
scope,—two and sometimes even 
three persons waiting along side for 
their turns. I have mentioned these 
points somewhat in detail, believing 
that they may afford suggestions to 
other photographic societies. 

I propose now to give a few prac- 
tical hints, and the first relates to the 
storing and indexing of negatives. 
Many different methods have been 
advocated for keeping one’s negatives 
satisfactorily, so that not only may 
they be protected from wear and tear, 
but also that they should be easily 
referred to. The cheapest plan is to 
put each one into an envelope, attach- 
ing to it a number, and to put twelve 
negatives so enveloped back into the 
empty plate box from whence they 
came. The plate box may be then 
numbered outside I to 12, the next 
13 to 24, and so on. These boxes 
may be simply placed in a row upon 
ashelf. Some kind of a rough book 
must be provided for pasting in proof 
prints. Stiff brown paper with a cover 
of cardboard answers well enough, 
and the prints need not be well fin- 
ished nor prepared with particular 
care; all that is necessary, really, is 
that they should be properly identi- 
fiable. From each negative a print 
is pasted in this book by the four 
corners or attached by means of 
gummed paper, and underneath the 
number of the negative is conspicu- 
ously written together with the title, 
if it has one, though this latter item is 
not of great moment. To see what 
negatives you have at a glance, you 
simply turn over the pages of the file 
book, and if any are required you note 
their numbers and_ take them out 
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from the boxes, returning them once 
more to their right places when done 
with. 

I have been experimenting lately 
with a view of obtaining a greater 
variety of color in lantern slides, and 
one practice which I can recommend 
is the staining of the slide or the 
cover glass, it does not matter which, 
by means of aniline dyes, or other 
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coloring matter. A faint tinge of 
aniline green effects a marvellous im- 
provement to a sea picture or a wood- 
land scene. A slight tinge of yellow 
emphasizes a sunlight effect. Browns 
give an autumn impression, whilst 
other colors have their special appli- 
cations. One must guard, however, 
against extremes, and if the colors 
are made too strong, then the result 
is far from pleasing to the artistic 
eye. 

“I observe, too, that the use of ani- 
line dyes is recommended for stain- 
ing carbon prints, and at a meeting 
of the London and Provincial Photo- 
graphic Association, only a few days 
ago, Mr. Ernest Human exhibited a 
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number of carbon prints which had 
been originally black, but which he 
had with varying success dyed green, 
blue, brown and other colors. Some 
of these aniline dyes are, of course, 
fugitives, and care must be taken 
to select those of the greatest per- 
manence; but if judiciously employed 
there can be no doubt that an excel- 
lent means is in this way provided of 
producing a most acceptable varia- 
tion in tone of either slides or prints. 

Some well-educated and intelligent 
people seem still to be unacquainted 
with the position of photography as 
an art. Only the other day I read a 
report of a speech by a_ notable 
lady, wherein she observed that “if 
photographers would avoid that touch- 
ing-up required to make photographic 


pictures, they would be much more 
likely to arrive at good results.” It 
is an absurd error to suppose that 
touching-up is an essential operation 
in pictorial photography. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred the less 
touching-up there is, the better the 
result is likely to be. The falsities 
of the dry plate must be corrected, 
but operations such as local reducing, 
intensifying, or compensations in the 
work of printing are not to be con- 
fused with brush work put on after- 
wards, when the photograph be- 
comes a hybrid production, and is 
neither good photography nor good 
painting. The saying. still 
holds good, “One half the world 
does not know what the other half 
is about.” 


SCHROON LAKE, ADIRONACKS. By F. Hartman. 
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Book Notes 


From Burke and James, 1og-111 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. we receive a catalog of gen- 
eral photographic supplies and_ their cele- 
brated + Ideal” specialties. Among these 
we notice the Ideal Ray Filter, Enlarging 
and Copying Lens. Duplicator and many 
others. This is one of the most successful 
photo supply stores in Chicago. 


The tgot issue of the “British Journal 
Almanac” is at hand, filled with good things 
for the professional and the amateur. The 
principal contribution is an article on Ex- 
posure Tables and Exposure Meters,” by 
the editor, Mr. Thomas Bedding. It con- 
tains in addition some short contributions 
by prominent English writers, and an “Epit- 
ome of Progress,” giving a description of 
the new processes and apparatus of the 
year 1900. The collection of formulas, 
tables, etc., complete the volume and make 
it a most complete reference book, and a 
most invaluable companion for an up-to- 
date photographer. 

We are in receipt of the initial num- 
ber of the new volume of the ‘*Photo- 
graphic Times,” much reduced in size, but 
yet recognizable in its new dress. We wel- 
come the change as a much-needed improve- 
ment, as the unwieldy size of the former 
magazine has been a disadvantage. Under 
the regime of Mr. Woodbury, who resumes 
the editorial management, we expect to note 
many improvements, both of contents and 
make-up. 


The “International Annual” for Igot is 
filled with high-class engravings, many of 
which are of the English landscape schools. 
The reading matter is good, and contains 
many interesting articles on practice and art 
of photography, and reflects great credit 
on the editors and management. Among 
the contributors are F. C. Lambert, John A. 
Tennant, Alfred Steiglitz, F. Dundas Todd, 
and many other writers of national repu- 
tation. 

“Wilson’s Photographic Mosaics,” the 
most compact of the year books, contains 
many items of interest to the photographer. 
It is profusely illustrated by examples of the 
portrraitue of the year, and contains a 
resume of the year’s work, besides many 
special articles. Special attention is de- 
voted to the newer printing processes, as 
ozotype, gum bichromate, etc. New York: 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Paper, 
50 cents. 

The Photo Miniature on ‘Mounting, 
Trimming and Framing” hits the nail right 
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on the head. This subject is usually dodged 
by the writers on practical technical photog- 
raphy, and lightly passed over in text books 
of the science. The little booklet is full of 
practical hints, which will be appreciated by 
all its readers who have struggled with the 
knotty problems of mounting. 


“Das Arbeiten mit Films” is the title of 
a very useful little treatise which has just 
come to our desk. It treats in a concise 
and thorough manner the handling of cut 
films, both paper and celluloid, and also 
more extensively the subject of roll films. 
Special attention is paid to methods of de- 
veloping these, both singly and in strips. 
The book is well illustrated, and may be 
obtained from this office on receipt of the 
publisher’s price. [Das Arbeiten mit Films, 
by Martin Kiesling, Berlin, 1g00, Gustav 
Schmidt. Pp. 46. Price 25 cts.) [In 
German. ] 


A treatise which has no parallel in 
English is Blech’s monograph on tank-devel- 
opment, published as No. 12 of the *Photo- 
graphische Bibliothek.” This goes into the 
subject thoroughly, proves the advantages of 
slow development, gives the details of the 
approved methods, and closes with a com- 
plete collection of formule for all the de- 
velopers which have been found suitable 
for the purpose. These include pyrogallol, 
hydrochinon alone and with eikonogen, 
amidol and metol, ortol, pyrocatechin, rodi- 
nal and glycin. The author is inclined to 
consider rodinal the best, although the pre- 
vailing opinion in Germany favors glycin. 
May be obtained from this office. [Stand- 
Entwicklung als Universal-Methode fur alle 
Zwecke, by E. Blech, Berlin, 1goo, Gustav 
Schmidt. Pp. viii, g5. Price, 50 cts. [In 
German. ] 


A book of formule entitled Photographic 
Developers is distributed by G. Gennert, 
24-26 E. 13th St.. New York City, to all 
who apply. A postal with a mention of the 
PHoTo ERA will bring the booklet postpaid, 
and it contains many hints of great value 
and interest for amateurs and_ profes- 
sionals. 


Photograms for 1g0I contains an article 
on American Pictorial Photography by 
Mr. Joseph T. Keiley, and a resume of the 
pictorial work of the world. It is neatly 
bound in blue and gray, and is a valuable 
addition to any photographic library. Copies 
may be ordered through the PHoro ERA 
office. 
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At the Lowell Observatory, in Flagstaff, 
Arizona, experiments have been made with 
success in the photography of the zodiacal 
light. These experiments were made dur- 
ing the three past years by Mr. A. E. Doug- 
lass of the Observatory, by long exposure, 
and the cumulative action of this faint light 
on the photographic plate gives a develop- 
able impression. 

The zodiacal light is one of those phen- 
omena of the heavens, which the ordinary 
public confounds with reflections from elec- 
tric lights, etc., especially when near a city. 
Allied to this is the Gegenschein, a lumin- 
ous spot in the opposite sky. 

The zodiacal light is seen only just after 
sunset and just in advance of dawn, and ex- 


tends from the horizon upwards into the 
heavens at an inclination which is depend- 
ant upon the season of the year. It must 
be followed by the astronomical camera 
moving at the same rate as the a re- 
volves. Consequently to get the desired 
exposure, the camera could be used only for 
an hour or two just before dawn and after 
sunset, with the camera capped during the 
day. In one case, the exposure ran over 
parts of three days. The engraving shows 
a regular boundary on two sides, the shadow 
of the shutter of the observatory dome. 
The explanation of the zodiacal light is 
only surmised. One theory is that the sun 
is surrounded by a swarm of minute meteo- 
ric particles, smaller than the smallest aster- 
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oids, and the faint light may come from re- 
flections of the rays of the sun from these. 

We learn from advices from Europe that 
Prof. Wolf of the Observatory of Heidel- 
berg has succeeded also in the photography 
of the zodiacal light, and an announcement 
of the same is made to the Bavarian Acad- 
emy of Sciences. For this purpose he used 
a quartz condenser consisting of three 
lenses, the effective opening of which at- 
tained the enormous proportion of 3.2 times 
the focal length, or f. 0.67. This was espe- 
cially constructed for the purpose by Zeiss, 
of Jena. A study of the plates exposed last 
spring has revealed facts of the greatest in- 
terest to astronomers. 

Prof. Wolf is now engaged in a_ photo- 
graphic study of the so-called “Gegen- 
schein,” a faint lighting of a part of the 
heavens opposite the pyramaid of the zodi- 
acal light. He has already found that this 


requires only haif as long exposure as the 
Milky Way. The “Gegenschein” is sup- 


posed to be caused by a stream of meteoric 
dust lying in an elliptical orbit between the 
earth and Mars. 


We have had a curious experience with 


the Agfa reducer in reducing Velox prints 
which is quite interesting. Over-printed 
Velox copies were treated with the regular 


and the reduction was nor- 
mal and satisfactory. Another print, many 
times over-exposed by an accident, was 
treated and for a long time nothing occurred. 
Finally appeared, and in a few minutes a 


strength reducer 


most beautiful sepia had developed. Fur- 
ther experiments will be carried on to find 
the exact condition for success. Similar 


results are sometimes noticed on chloride 
plates and are probably due to silver in fine 
division. One of the PHotro ERA staff one 
day obtained a bright blue modification of 
the image by reduction of a chloride plate, 
a new variety in these compounds. 
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Trade 


The Blair Camera Co. announce great 
success with the Weno Hawkeye, and we 
hear constantly excellent reports of this 
little camera. Its pictures are 3 1-4 by 4 1-4, 
and it claims to be the only pocket camera 
with }neumatic release and variable shutter. 
The lens is a rapid rectilinear and its work 
is excellent. 


We take pleasure in calling attention to 
the lens number of the Photopivot, which is 
advertised on another page. <A _ postal will 
bring this bargain list to any reader with 
mention of the PHoTro ERA. 


The Rotograph Co., whose advertisement 
appears in our advertising pages, sends us 
a striking contact print which is made on 
the Rotograph papers. The company is 
now established in New York, and is selling 
a limited amount of its high-grade bromide 
papers. These are used in large quantities 
by the automatic printing and developing 
machines of the Rotograph company, which 
turn out large quantities of bromide prints 
at a very great speed. 


The Grand Prix of the Paris Exposition 
was bestowed on the Eastman Kodak Co. 
of this country. No other American manu- 
facturer of photographic apparatus or ma- 
terials received a like award, nor was there 
any representative in this class from Eng- 
land. The Kodak people have every rea- 
son, therefore, to be gratified with their suc- 
cess in competing for exhibition honors. 


Notes 


We have received from Mr. Wm. T. 
Gregg. of New York, a remarkable print 
from a negative made by the Gregg lens. 
The photograph is rich in detail over its 
entire surface and shows no _ distortion. 
Each combination in this lens is separate 
from the others. which obviates the use of 
cement, and as the combinations are thin. 
the weight saving is very noticeable. 


The Standard Dry Plate Co. of Lewiston, 
Me., are announcing a new plate for ortho 
chromatic and non-halation effects. This 
is known as the * Orthonon,” and a good 
sale has already been reported. We learn 
that Mr. Joseph Weaver, well known as a 
demonstrator in photographic circles. is to 
attend to the interests of the company here 
after in the South. 


One of the aggravating things in flash 
light photography is the uncertainty of the 
flash occurring when counted upon. The 
Chelsea Flash pistol is invented as a rem- 
edy for this and all that is necessary is to 
snap the trigger and the flash is bound to 
respond. In making inquiries, mention the 
PHotTo ERA. 


Dr. Werner’s Anastigmats are announced 
in professional series and we learn that 
wide angle and portrait lenses are already 
available. A postal card to Dr. Werner at 
Newark, N. J., will bring a circular of de- 


scription. Mention the PHoro ERA. 


Among the Clubs 


The Case Library, of Cleveland, O., held 
their Fifth Annual Salon from Nov. 26th to 
Dec. 8th, 1g00, inclusive, at the rooms of 
the Library. There were 591 photographs 
hung and contributions were sent from many 
of the prominent workers in American pho- 
tographic circles. 

The Harvard Camera Club announces that 
Mr. Juan C. Abel, the former editor of the 
“Photographic Times,” N. Y., is to give a 
lecture before the Harvard Camera Club on 
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Jan. gth, in the Fogg Museum of Art at 
Cambridge, Mass. A cordial invitation is 
extended by the president of the club to the 
general public. 


The Chicago Society of Amateur Pho- 
tographers gave during December, their 
first exhibition since the Salon. About 200 
pictures were hung. The society is having 
in addition, a series of loan exhibitions. 
from prominent workers in the country. 
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Ring out the Old, ring in the New, 
Ring happy bells across the snow, 
The year is dying, let it go. 
— (Offord. 

Tennyson’s prophecy comes 
to us with a peculiar signifi- 
cance, at the dawn of the first new 
year in the Twentieth Century. In 
the photographic world, the changes 
and transformations have been so 
radical of late that we can take up 
with eager hands and scan with hope- 
ful eyes the new life volume of 1901. 

Its pages are teeming with a cheery 
and optimistic spirit. We predict 
that the supreme value of that volume 
will be its service to the cause of 
practical education in the world. The 
time is at hand when it will be con- 
sidered a part of every liberal edu- 
cation to take pictures successfully. 
The drift of the manufacturers of 
photographic supplies is towards sim- 
plicity of construction and process. 
In the Twentieth Century that is to 
be, the veil of mystery that has thus 
far enveloped the art will be torn 
away, and we shall see things with 
a clearer vision. 


January. 
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Zodiacal 
Light. 


We describe in this issue, 
some experiments made in 
the Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, on the photography of the 
zodiacal light, a faint glow seen in 
the sky in the zodiac at some seasons 
of the year. Mr. A. E. Douglass, 
of the observatory, has kindly sent us 
a print for reproduction, and simul. 
taneously we receive news from 
abroad of the similar success of Prof. 
Wolf of Heidelberg in the same line. 
The mention of Prof. Wolf brings to 
mind the report of a late discovery 
of his by a_ facetious American 
journalist : 

“Astronomer Wolf, of the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, has by means of 
his photographic process discovered 
three asteroids in one night. This 
beats the best record. Asteroids are 
inclined to be shy, and no one before 
ever caught so many running around 
in one night. One of the asteroids 
was old, and the other two young, but 
all were plump and fat.” 

In the December issue of the 
Puoto ERA the photography of the 
aurora was described. The photog- 
raphy of all such phenomena, as sun 
halos, rainbows, etc., is of great value 
to science, and an interesting field is 
opened up for the amateur. A rain- 
bow, for instance, is photographed 
quite easily, provided, of course, the 
camera is at hand, loaded and ready 
for use. The amateur has already 
demonstrated his ability to work in 
photographic science by the magnif- 
icent pictures of the corona during 
the solar eclipses of late years. 


Zero Photography,” from 
Photography ondon, comments on 
the work of Prof. Nipher on the 
“Zero Photography,” as published by 
the PHoro Era of November. We 
understand the matter just as our 
contemporary, as reversal in a new 
form. The essential part of Prof. 
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Nipher’s work is that the action of 
light during the development causes 
the reversal and prevents the plate 
from further fogging. Personally 
we have developed by a bright Wels- 
bach lamp a plate exposed directly 
upon the sun, and obtained a clear 
transparent spot on a dark back- 
ground after development in the 
light. Of this, more later. 


Balloon Through the courtesy of 
Picturess Mr. Suter, of Basle, Switz- 
erland, we have been favored with 
prints, published elsewhere in this 
issue, showing the possibilities of 
photography as applied to ballooning 
in modern warefare, or asa means for 
photographic survey. These photo- 
graphs are the best of this kind that 
we remember to have seen, and show 
the wonderful possibilities of the 
Suter lenses. This old and well-es- 
tablished house has been engaged in 
the manufacture of optical goods for 
many years, and their name is a syn- 
onym for fair dealing and scientific 
accuracy. 


N.E. Lantern The Cape Ann Camera 

Slides. Club has just favored 
us with a private view of their new 
set of lantern slides for the N. E. 
lantern slide exchange. The set is 
unique is its way, giving pictures of 
the fisheries industry for which Glou- 
cester is so justly famous, and the 
rock-bound coast of Cape Ann. The 
scenes are typical of the country in 
which these hardy amateurs reside, 
and reflect great credit upon the 
knowledge of technique and art dis- 
played in the work. 


International The recent exhibit of 

Episode. Mr. F. Holland Day and 
his friends of the New American 
School before the Royal Photographic 
Society in London, has _ almost 
reached the stage of an international 
episode. The pages of the British 
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Journal have been used by angry 
correspondents to pour out their 
phials of wrath on the head of Mr. 
Day, for presuming to offer such an 
exhibit. They see nothing in it that 
is worthy of commendation, and they 
have stirred up quite a tempest-in-a- 
teapot sort-of-time in the photo- 
graphic society. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Day has_ shaken 
the dust of London from his feet, and 
hied himself away to Algiers for rest 
and recuperation. 

Like all men who amount to any- 
thing in this world, Mr. Day has 
his friends and his enemies. Being 
a man of ideas, some of them in ad- 
vance of his times, we are not sur- 
prised to learn that the blunt Brit- 
isher has misunderstood him.  Per- 
haps he erred in persisting to show 
his sacred pictures, when he was al- 
ready advised that the British public 
would have none of it. Neverthe- 
less, we cannot but feel that he is 
an unquestioned leader in the Am- 
erican photographic world. For dur- 
ing the past two years, no single influ- 
ence has been greater than his to ad- 
vance the interests of artistic photog- 
raphy inthe United States. We are 
giad to pay tribute to his worth here, 
the more so because we do not always 
agree with his ideas on things photo- 
graphic. We believe in fairness, how- 
ever, in all things, and when our es- 
teemed contemporary the British 
Journal allows its pages to be used by 
an anonymous correspondent for de- 
traction and not criticism, we protest. 
“There has been no attempt at real 
criticism of this exhibition,” says Pho- 
tography (London), “ which it is no 
exaggeration to describe as epoch- 
making in the world of pictorial 
photography.” 


Prospectus The PHoro ERA Prospec- 

I. tus for 1901 is the best 
ever offered the art-loving public of 
the photographic world. The book 
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itself is now enlarged to 64 pages of 
plates and text, and aims to be a per- 
manent record of photographic art 
in America. 


During the coming year we shall 
publish many valuable series of tech- 
nical articles by experts in the pho- 
tographic world. This technical side 
of the magazine will be a special feat- 
ure of 1901, so that beginners and 
even advanced workers will find some- 
thing of helpful interest and value in 
our pages each month. The applica- 
tion of photography te the arts and 
sciences will receive its due share 
of attention in each number as issued. 
Also we shall publish authoritative 
papers on photographic art topics. 

These articles, progressive and 
national in spirit will insensibly cul- 
tivate and refine the mind of the 
reader, and teach him how to take 
pictures successfully. Educated and 
cultivated people recognize in the 
Puoro Era a valuable adjunct to a 
liberal education. Besides the above 
will be included critical reports of 
salons and exhibitions, biographical 
sketches, accompanied by beautiful 
half-tone illustrations. 


Retrospect Standing as we do on the 
—, threshold of anew century, 

it is fitting that we glance 
backward at the progress of the past 
and look forward to see what we may 
of the future. The march of photog- 
raphy has beenso rapid inthe sixty-two 
years since Daguerre’s announcement 
of his process, that the possibilities of 
the next century stagger the imagin- 
ation. We may forecast somewhat 
in fields already worked. In the first 
place, it seems to us that the support 
of the sensitive film, whether of glass, 
paper, celluloid, or gelatine, will dis- 
appear, and that we will use an un- 
supported film which may be exposed, 
developed and printed from both 


sides, doing away with stripping, re- 
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versing and double transfers, and the 


deterioration of the present films. 


Daguerre exposed thirty minutes ; 
to-day we may take a picture in the 
fourteen-hundredth part of sec- 
ond. The limit of sensitiveness of 
silver iodide is by no means reached; 
plates have been made which will give 
full detail but infinitesimal density 
with an instantaneous exposure an 
hour and a half after sunset. Let 
us discover a method of indefinite in- 
tensification, and we will take pict- 
ures ten thousand to the second, or 
more, if the demand arises. With 
such a speed possible, the necessity 
for a lens disappears in ordinary 
work ; a pinhole suffices ; the result- 
ing picture is in focus in all planes, 
has no distortion, and includes any 
angle we please, dependent solely on 
the distance of the plate from the 
pinhole. 

Our pictures will not be mono- 
chromes, except from choice, at the 
next century-end. Color-photogra- 
phy is now an accomplished fact, so 
far that we may reproduce any object 
in its natural colors on the printing 
press, on the lantern screen, or in 
the chromoscope. The single field 
for the inventor here is the produc- 
tion of paper prints by a process suit- 
able for the amateur, and this prob- 
lem is to-day within measurable 
distance of solution. 

Up to this year the dark-room has 
been an inseparable adjunct of pho- 
tography. One of the epoch-making 
discoveries of the science, as yet un- 
recognized by the photographic jour- 
nals of the world has, at a stroke, made 
possible the production of perfect pict- 
ures entirely in the light, and upset 
the time-cherished theory of the 
chemical nature of the latent image, 
in the opinion of some of the foremost 
American chemists. Zero photogra- 
phy may, before the century-end, dis- 
place ferrotypy as the cheap and 
quick process for making direct pos- 
itives, and it is within reasonable 
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bounds to say that these positives 
will be in the colors of nature. 

Of monochromatic printing proc- 
esses we have a surfeit ; but there is 
need of one which shall combine the 
simplicity of the blue print, the speed 
of the bromide, the permanency of 
platinum, and the infinite variety of 
color of the carbon process. It is 
not too much to suppose that this 
need will be supplied, and, when it is, 
the half-tone and the heliotype, hav- 
ing served their brief day, will join 
the wood-cut and the etched plate in 
the limbo of forgotten things, and the 
printing machine will replace the 
printing press. 

The Roentgen and the Becquerel 
rays have made possible the photog- 
raphy of objects inaccessible to ordi- 
nary light. Ere many years are past, 
we believe that surgeons will, as a 
matter of course, closely examine and 
photograph any portion of the human 
body ; that the engineer will test the 
homogeneity of his materials in the 
same way ; and that in short, the in- 
terior of any substance will be re- 
vealed as fully as the outside is now. 


In the field of astronomy the cam- 
era has revealed to us stars and neb- 
ule never yet seen by mortal eye. 
Ten years ago the astronomers of 
the world divided the production of 
a photographic map of the heavens. 
To-day one American observatory 
photographs the entire sky four times 
a year, and is now nearly ready todo 
the same thing every night. The 
camera and the spectroscope have 
recorded for us the constitution and 
the motion of the heavenly bodies. 
What new fields of conquest remain 
for the astronomical photographer we 
do not know. We were about to 
venture the rash prediction that the 
photography of the solar corona, that 
rarest delight of the astronomer, pos- 
sible hitherto only during total eclip- 
ses, would become an every-day feat ; 
when, as we wrote, there came the 
news from Paris that an astronomer 
has succeeded in recording this in 
full daylight, using the red rays and 
not the violet. We will predict no 
more. Imagination can no farther 


go. 
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